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laws,1 was construed as treason, and this perversion of meaning
increased in the eighteenth century, and almost any act which
might remotely endanger the State was held to be imagining the
King's death.2 In fact, fear of disorder and political bias destroyed
the meaning of treason. In 1795 ^ese constructive extensions
were for the more part confirmed by Statute.3 It was not until
1848* that these, except those affecting the person of the Sover-
eign, were given alternate effect as 'treason felony', punishable by
penal servitude for life, The same Statute, as we have already
said, reduced treason again practically to its medieval limits.

At the risk of reiterating some of what we have said when
dealing with treasons connected with religion some other ex-
amples of legal interference with religious and moral questions
also deserve attention. This was not confined to the treasons
and Statutes to which we have referred. It falls into two
divisions: the moral police of the Church courts and their
successors, and the persecution of heresy and nonconformity.

Since William Is the Church had had its own courts. Their
chief business was civil, especially questions of wills, of per-
sonalty, and matrimonial causes. Henry VIII, of course, subor-
dinated them to the Crown, but they continued until 1857 to
deal with these matters, although their clerical character was
really gone, and still have control of Church discipline with
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.6 But it
is only with the moral discipline which the Archdeacons' and the

was inspired by Royalists' High Church sentiment, and the Whigs who prosecuted,
not the Tories who rioted, were disloyal,

1  Hardy's Case, 24 St. Tr. 199.

2  Hale held in the seventeenth century that the King must really be the object
of the attack, Hale, P.C. i. 135, passim. Later see Henry and John Sheares's Case, 27
St. Tr. 255; Preston's Case, 12 St. Tr. 646; Madam's Case, 26 St. Tr. 721; Campbell's
Lives of the Chancellors, cc. 71, 80, 88.                                   3 36 Geo. Ill, c. 27.

4  II Viet. c. 12, ss. 6 and 7.  Oral offences in these cases were abrogated alto-
gether by 54 & 55 Viet. c. 61. 'Treason felony* is not a term of art, though com-
monly used; and the Crown may, if it chooses, prosecute for the capital offence.
The principal object of the Act was to make convictions in Ireland more easy.

5  Stubbs,c. 84.

6  See Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law, Introd,,for the organization of these courts.
The Probate Division now has taken over all their civil jurisdiction except Church
discipline. See also Holdsworth, vol. i, p. 580 et seq., for these courts generally;
vol. iv, p. 81 et seq., for the Council's use of ecclesiastical organization.